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The Humboldt County Grand Jury (1973-74) examined the 
attitudes of high school youths toward law enforcement in the 
California county. Since these are sensitive indicators of their 
attitudes towarci authority in general, results should not be 
interpreted as being exclr.sively relevant to law enforcement. The 
study covered a U month period, sampling 67*^ advanced level high 
school students from 5 schools. The first phase surveyed student 
attitudes toward law enforcement officers; the second investigated 
the relation of student adjustment patterns to these attitudes. To 
identify sources of rating variations, students were divided into 
subgroups by sex, school attended, parents* income level, and racial 
group (American Indian and Anglo), Ratings of law officers are also 
influenced by the broader, perhaps more stable, personal and social 
attitudes (alienation and authoritarianism) . Th^re was a significant 
relationship between the respondent's degree of alienation and 
evaluations given law officers. Success within the school society 
depends primarily upon acculturation, which by and large means 
conformity to an implicit model of social behavior and personal 
conduct and compliance to the will of the teachers. Those students 
who are the most "culturally different" from the white middle class 
model, in this case Native Americans, suffer most and achieve least. 
The report emphasized that differences in achievement levels are not 
caused by differences in ability to learn, but rather are the 
consequence of the interaction of the students' cultural backgrounds 
with the school system. (KM) 
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IMTHUDUCnUlM 



ThR Humboldt County Lirand Jury (1973-74*) contracted Lducatlonal 
He£ie(irch Aaauciutus (LHA) to cutuiucl u study of th» dttitudssa nf hiqh 
Bchonl youth toiunrd law f5nfnrcBmcnt in tho County. In recent yi^ars 
there hns bRon nn anprecioble increase in juvenile crime, not only 
locally, but nationuirio rni ujell; oncJ it is commnn knouiledne that there 
is connicJerable tension in the relationB cjF youth uith nil fnrmQ of 
social authority. The Inu enfarcBment ofFicer has a critical and dif- 
ficult oosition in his relations uith ytjuth, Un onu hund he is chfirned 
uith thp. rcKponsibili ty of maintnininn Inuf ullntrias in the community, 
Bnd on the other hn must be sensitiv/r and responsivR to the specit'u 
circumBtnnoGS of the youthful offender. To most youth, the lau officer 
symbolizes adult authority, and the intelliqence and intRqrity of his 
actions cun help fon^ the base of trust and respect tnuj^rd society in 
qennrnl. If f^e acts inappropriately, houever, there is opt to bi^ a 
diysiptUion of trust. 

The attitudes of youth tuuE 'd lau officarB are sensitive indica- 
tors of their attitudes touard authority in qeneral so the rr-jsults of 
the? study reportRrj herein, uhiile particularly directed to lau enforce- 
mant, should not he inti}rprE ttjd as beinq axclusiwelv relevant to thwt 
nre:cj. Furtht^r, it should notad thcjt thfe? responses of the students 
do not cnntititutn an ohjactiva evaluation of lau an^'^orcement in 
Humboldt County, but rathnr are oxprassions cf their nnrsnnal fealinqn^ 
It uas tha intention of the Grand Jury that thn stntus of youth atti- 
tudes touard lau enforcnment officers bK aetcrminad, and that clari- 
Ficr'tlon of the vEictors influential in thf3 formation of these Fjtt^.tudes 
tir made. The members of the Lirand Jury recnmrnendRd that the results of 
the study be carefully revi^ued oy al] community aqencias uho cnntyct 
youth, and that uheraver possible the information reported be utilized 
constructively to improve relations batuaen yo'Jth and the adult com- 
munity # 

I'he study conducted by ERA took nlace over a four month period, 
and t.on Rdriitlonal months uare required for tiata processing and roport 
preparatinn. The study snmpln conaigted of 671 advanced level hiqh 
school students frum five sctioola. The students uere salectfid to bfd a 
rGPresanta tivB cross SRCtion of hiqh school youth, Biid the five schools 
uere located in all reqions of the County from those closRst to the 



papulntlon center to thoii moat rimati. A pilot study or the principal 

^truments used in the study yas conducted at a sixth hiQh school, 
but the responses nP thene students haue not been included in the 
report since (ixtensive madirication nf the instruments uere mode. 

ThR study coneisted nf tyo pheises. Tho first phsss yas ei general 
survey of student attitudes toyarcl lay enforcement officers, nnd the 
second uas nn intensiv/e inv/eatii)ation of the relation of student 
adjustment pcittorna to thair attitudea toyard lau orficera. The report 
is arganized into sections corresponding to the tyo phaaes of the 
study • 
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3. 



Thti fnllniiilnn aequBnce nT Hctlv/itiRa uqg nnndiicted for tho atti- 
tude aurvfjv: 

(1) Tho dnvelDprnent of nn inntrumHnt tn elicit occuratR msBsuro- 
ninnt of attitudes townrd law nnforcBmsnt nfficBrs and to other, moro 
(lenernl , snciBl iBnuis; 

(2) administration of tht? inatrument to a reoresontativR sample 
of wtlvancBd Mtandinn hiqh school v/^iuth; 

(3) factor annlv/sis nf intnroorrGlntlons omnnq individual itBinn 
tn idsntify thn primary attitude dlmensiona, and the dBvElopmsnt of 
dimjjnHinn acnrcs for entih respondant; 

iU) analysis of qrnup diffsroncGa in tliu attitudes aasosssd hy 
nach (limanainn, nnd; 

(5) UKtnrmination nf thB ralatinnship betujBt.'n attitudes touard 
laui officers and parsonfil-social attitudes. 

DLULLOI^MLMT AM) ADMI f\II 5TR AT I UN Uf i.UEb TltiNMAlRE 

ijincB nn adBnuate, standardized instrumKnt for attitude mrjasure- 
nient URB Hvailnble, the i nvRiitinators constructed nne for the study, 
A larrifj number of items uiere written tn nlicit student reaction to 
four 'lansral .iirnns of concern: (1) "tujui n ynu Ihink lau Rnforcement 
nfficfrs in thivS county uoulc treyt (ralate to) persona like your- 
aelf?"; (?) "with what degree of r.kill do officers dischnrge their 
responsibilities to the communities (areas) they yerve?"; (3) are 
officers impartial (unbiaoed) in thnir rfdntions uith neople nf 
different types?"; and ik) "uhnt are your ncraonnl opinions an con- 
trnversirjl social issuer,, and 'uhat ara your feelinps atjout your 
prrsnnt life situation?". The first thrne caLeqories ohuiously relate 
to lau anforcement attitudes, and the fourth aran to personal-social 
at ti tudes. 

A preliminary version of the questionnaire uas reviewed by the 
Cirand Jury, then- field tested with atudents. Statistical analysis 
of the cnniplete quest ionnai res identified (1) items which produced no 
variation in student responses, (2) ambiguous items whose msaninq was 
unclear, and (3) items whose content was nut clearly related to the 
major themes of the attitude survey. Inndequate items were rewritten 
or discarded, and the instructions to the respondents were clarified* 
A revised questionnaire was produced, approved by the Grand Jury, 



then arftninistereri to students in the five schoolB. The final wereion 
oF thR QUBStionnQirB is uvoilable from LRA upon request. 

3TRUC:TUiU. or SlUDLI^iT AT1IlUDh[) 

The invL^atiqators utilized a pracBdure called factor anBlysis to 
reduce respunses to indivioual items to a small numtJtir of nrimEiry, 
indenendent dimensions for which each respondent had a Gc:ore# Each of 
thB identified dimf.nsions consists of a set of highly intercnrrEilti teu 
itonis to uhich studnnts responded in a liks manner. By intBrcurrelated 
it is meant that individuol respondents throughout thr. study sample 
tended to check ench iti-:'m of a set in the same scale position rnlativR 
to the avRrann resoonse of all respondents. A dimension score for each 
respondent (hpreafter called a "Gcale score") uas derived by summing 
tha numerical values asf^iqned to each item of a sat. There are several 
oracticv'l advantaqe;? to this procRdure. The reduction of rtjspunnt:f5 to 
a small numor.r of In.JGOPndent cf-itegories is a statiatic?:41y efficinnt 
orocedure o'Lich incrensps thB reliability of measurement uithout 
inosinq siqnir^icant information.. Tha smfillsr numbrr of scores Con 
identified dimanslons) facilitatns the rirrivation of mrnninn anr; l.ne 
rirau:ino of conclusions. 

Factor analvsis of thB items cnnc^rning lauj officer ratinqs 
'^eneretRd tuio indt^oendent primnry dimensions ujhich uere named Model 
Lau lifficer l^har cio ter istic s and LiKneral Impartiality . Um first 
dimpnsinn u:3S found to have tuu secondary dimensions, Hrnf ennionol 
..kill nnd Competency and Interpersonal Relations , The second dimen- 
sion has three subdimensions uhich rf^flect freedom of officer bias 
touard females vs males ( Sex ) , high community status pnrsDns vs lou 
status persons ( status ) , and ethnic majority vs ethnir minority 
{ i thnocentri am ) . The diaqrnm in Figure A bt^loui may help ttie reader to 
visualize the rating dimensions. 

In the figure, the solid lines indicate relatively strong corre- 
lations of dimensions to eacti other ujhile thB dotted lines depict 
relative inrleoendence . For example, students ujho gave officers high 
rations on the items identified ujith Professional Skill and Competency 
also tended to oive l^igh ratinqs on Model Lauj Officer items; but 
ratinqs on General Impartiality items are not consistent (cox-^rela ted) 
uith ratinqs on* Model Lau Ufficer items. 
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Flquri A. Structure of Ratinga of Law Ufflcara 



l^rimarv 
Dimnnalons 



Dlmttnsions 



Model Lay Officer 




GenRral Impartiality 




Hrofesaional 
bkill 



InterpnrBQnol 
[Relations 



Bex Status Lthnlc 



Model Lau) Officer The Itemo cnrrolated with the Modal urficar 
dimsnsian anpear in Table 1. Far tjnch item, the av/eraqB rating qiv/en 
law officers by the respondents is rapresentBd by a down-turned arrow 
(.^) . Ujriability of ratings is displayed by the bracketed — ^ ) 
portion of thy scale which indicates the f-jvEraqe plus and minua one 
strindarri riev/iation. ApproximatKly 68% of the raapondents qave ratings 
uithin this ranne while thn remaining 32% gave higher and lower 
r'tinqs. The factor lOHdingL, orlnttid to thp laFt of thn items indi- 
cate the correlation of the items to the dimension, 

TABL.R ( 

STUDENT RATINGS - MODEL LAW OFFICER DIMENlMON 
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people* 
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The practical meanlnq of ;hB dimenQion can be Inferred From an 
Inspactian of the items. An officer uho has the poaitive qualitiea 
identified with the dimenBion has a conatructive orientatlnn touard 
betterinq community life; hin use of pauer is aelf-cQntrolled and not 
extended beyund the demands of a situation; and he hns personal qual- 
ities of honsety, tolerance and humannesB. Converaely , an officer uith 
thfl neqative qualities of the dimension is one uhose actions detract 
from the quality of community llfB| uhose uae of power 1e3 excessivB 
and unnncBSsarily violsntp and uho hafc.' personal qualities of aiahonesty 
nnd intolerancB, The positive end of t^B dimension provides defini- 
tion of the character iatica that the raupondents value in lau ofricers 
and the negative end defines those characteristics uhich they dialike* 

The values assigned by each respondent to the individual items 
luere summated to obtain the respondents' oversll evaluations of law 
afficero for the Model Officer dimension. The distribution of the 
scale scores of the respondents for the Model Officer dimension is 
presented in histogrum form in Figure 1. To facilitate interpretatlnnp 
the scale scores havn been categorized into the evaluation cateqories: 
very negative , negativ e , neutral , posit five . and very pnaltlve . As can 
be seen from thp fiqure, 25% of the students rated lau officers as 
having characteristics associated uith the low (or undesirable) end 
of the dimension; 59% rateL' officers as. having the characteristics 
identified uith the high (or desirablcy end of the dimensions and 16% 
of the students rated officers halfway betuBen the tuo exlremes of 
the dimension. 



DISTRIBUTION OF RATINGS: 
MODEL LAW OFFICER DIMENSION 
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HrofeaslonHl CompBtunev snd DuBlltv/ nf InterpurBoniil HelationBhlpB 
ThRSB tuo cilmBneiona arc aub-componanta of the Motiol Laui urricer dimen- 
sion. ThR follQujinq atatemBnt may help the reader to conceptualiza the 
relationahip of tha three dimonaiona. Tha idaal laui orficar has certain 
oenBral characteriatica (Model Lau Officer itama); and, more apecifi- 
callVi he is akilleJ in hia uork (Profeaaional Competency items) and 
nlao responds uell to the people he cnntacta ( Int&rperaonal Helationa 
items). The items msthematically aaaoclBtEid utith the ProfBaaional 
Compatancy dimension appear in Table 2 uhich ia identical In format 
to Table 1. An officer yho poasessea the positive qualities of this 
dimension Is ujell trained and skilled in his profeasion; highly moti- 
vated, efficient and thorough; end allocates his time to thoee matters 
of most serious consequence to the community. Conversely, an officer 
with the nerjative characteristics of the dimension is incompetent, 
inefficient and poorly motivated, careless and spends the majority of 
his time on unimportant matters. 
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TABLE » 

STUDENT RATINGS- 
PROFESSIONAL COMPETENCY DIMENSION 
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Scale scores for tin Krnfesaional Competency dimension uere de- 
rived as prdviously described, and their distr itiution appears in 



8. 



Figuri 2t From the rigure it cm bi aim that 19X of tha atudanta 

rated officers bb having tha undesirBbla charactariatics aesoclated 
uiith the dimeneian, yhila 66% rated officera as having tha deairabla 
characteriBtica; and the remaininq 15% gave ratings miduey betueen 
the tuio extremes of the dimension* 
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DISTRIBUTION OF RATINGS- 
PROFESSIONAL COMPETENCY DIMENSION 
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The items corralated uith the Interpersonal Relations dimension 
aDpear in Table 3, page ID. Collectively , the itema qtb daacriptive 
of the personal manner uith uhich lau officera interact ujith persons 
uhom they contact. Positive charac terlstice are warmth and friendli- 
ness; open mindedriess and fairness; courtesy and respect; end non- 
violence. Conversely, neqative characteristics are hostility and cold- 
ness; bias and intolerance; discourtesy and lack of respect; and 
roughness and violence. The distribution of scale ratings for this 
dimension appear in Figure 3, page 10. In summary^ 25% of the students 
rated lau officers as having negative qualities in their interperson- 
al behavior, while 59% gave positive ratings. The remaining ^ rated 
officers midway betueen the two extremes of the scale. 

ImpRrtiality The questionnaire items which measured the degree 
to which the respondents felt that law enforcement officers are im- 
partial in carryino nut their responsibilities have a format slightly 
different from the other items. Each item had at the extremes of the 
rating scale two different categories of peraonSi e»g.| man and woman. 
The respondents were asked to indicate whether they felt that prefer- 
ential treatment by law officers would be given to one or the othe'ri 
or if officers would respond to both impartially. The "Equal" treat- 
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STUDENT RATINQ8- INTERPERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS DIMENSION 
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DISTRIBUTION OF RATINGS- 
INTERPERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS DIMENSION 
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ment , or impartlillty citaqorvi occured at the middle of the ecale. 

The rBSDnndRnts tharefor had the option of making their ratinqa at any 
point hetyeen the tuo endn nf the s' Hie to indicate the deqree to 
which they felt that oFFlcers fav/or man, wnmen, or are importial. 
Factor analysis of the item interoorrr-lationa produced three dimen» 
aions which are relativ/elv independent of each other ann niso indapen- 
dent of Modal law Ufficer dimencions, f.ach of the thr.ee impiTtiallty 
dimenaions is dascrltied peUJu, 

Tho itemB identifiad with the Community status dimension clearly 
rpflsct differences in the social and economic: status nf community 
members. Un each item a higher status community member is matched 
aqainst a lower status mriTiher. The items and the ratings given law 
officers by the respondents appear in Table page 12, Scale scnraa 
for the dimension were obtained as previouely described and their 
distribution is presented in Figure k. 
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It is apparent From an inspection of the distribution oF scale 
scnrps that the rBspondentJB felt that lau oFficers give prRFRrentieil 
treatment to higher status community memhers. Only six percent Felt 
that lower status persons tuere favored, 15% indicated enual or im- 
partial treatment, and 79% Felt that the higher status mE^mbers of the 
pairs ujould recEive better treatment by lauj officers. 

The oerson-pplrs oF items which comprise the E t hnocen tr ism dimen- 
sion are best cjescribed in terms oF ^'ethnic" diFFerences, For each 
item, one member oF the pair is a member oF a distinctive "sub- 
culture" while the other member is most Frequently ideniiFied with 
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the mnjnrltv culture. The intjlvlrlu&l Itcims appenr In Table U, and the 
dlatrlbutlon of total acale anares la proaented in Flqure 5, pciqe 13. 
ThB rpspandents rated lay offlcera aa being blaaed In favor of major- 
ity Rulture pRranna. Unly alqht percent Indicated that they felt 
offlcera would qlv/e preferred treatment to "aub-cultural" peraona, 
ui'lle 81% felt majority culture memtsera would be fav/ored. The remain- 
ing 11% indicated that offlcera would act impartially. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF RATINGS OF IMPARTIALITY - 
ETHNOOENTRISM 
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Although unly tua items are assDciated with the Sex dimensian, 
their correlation with each ctheri and their relative independense of 
other dimensiansj uere sufficient to establish a stable factor* Both 
items concern f avorability of treatment by cfficera tcuard females vs 
males. The items appear in Table and the dietrioutions of total 
scale scores is in Figure 6, Fifty eight percent of the respondents 
felt that officers would giv/e females preferential treatment, ujhile 
only 10% felt moles uould be favored; and 32% indicated that both 
ujould be treated enually. 



DISTRIBUTION OF RATINGS OF IMPARTIALITY- 
MALE VS FEMALE 
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GUMMARY CUMMLIMTS • f^ArUJGll Hf- LAD UFFiaRii 



ThR structure oT aturlRnt ratings of lau GnfnrcBment nfl'icera is 
uall dBfineri* iJatlnqs \/arv nlonci tun primary dimensions uhich f\TB 
relatlv/ralv inrtependent of BHch other. The first dimension definpa 
personal and profGasianal characteristics of lauj officersi and the 
second thn impBrtiality uith uihich cFficBrs administer lau. Ratings 
nf officErs on these tuic dimenainns nravide a clear picture of uhat 
students feel about the quality of lau enforcement in Humboldt County. 

AporDximately bQ% of the respondenta gave favorable ratings to 
lauj officers on the three scales measuring professional skills and 
oualities of in terorrsonal relationship, uhile about kU% gave "neutral" 
and neqativ/e evaluations. The question uhich logically rises, "is this 
good?", cannot be ansuered simply and directly. Certainly a majority 
of the respondents feel that lau officers possess the attributes they 
regard as important; and it can be inferred that this majority has 
positive attitudes touard lau enforcement in general, Gn the other 
hand, a substantial minority of the respondents gav/e neutral and 
nenativR ratings to lau officers, and nearly one-fourth nave distinc- 
tively neoativE ratings. This finding suggests that there may be a 
lack of raoDort betueen lau officers and 25 to kU percent of advanced 
standinn high school youth. If the lau ratings reflect a negativity 
touard lau enforcement in general, then the obtained results indicate 
a ore lem of serious proportion; particularly if such attitudes lead 
to violations of the community's structure of lau. Uhat factors 
contribute to negative as opposed to positive evaluations of lau 
enforcement officers? Although subseguent sections of this report are 
devoted to an investigation of this critical guestion, much further 
rpsearch is needed to provide c? definitive ansuer. Logically, there 
are tuo sources of negativity: first those lau officers themselves 
uhom thR respondents have contacted directly or indirectly may actually 
behave in a manner consistent uith the negative end of the rating 
scale; and second, the life experiences of these youth may predispose 
them to ^eel negatively about lau enforcement officers, indeoendently 
of their actual gualitips, llbviously, these tuo possible sources of 
neoativity are not mutually exclusive* 

It is one of society's ideals that its lau be administered 
imoartially. Liince actions of lau enforcement officers are the most 
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conBplcuouB manif B8tatlan of our ayatem of laU| the rtspondents' 
ratings of impartlalitv assume particular Importance* It is clear 
Trom the analysis of ratings that a larqe majority of the students do 
not feel that lau officers are impBrtial in their treatment of people, 
hut inetaad favor those higher in community social and econLitiic atatus, 
thnsB of the majority "cultural" group, and females over males* Appar- 
ently most resnondents believe in the cynical statement that "our sys* 
tern of enual lau is more equal to some than to others", at least as 
far Bs the actions of lau officers are concerned. Whether the ratings 
of the FBspondents represent an adjustrrent to the "realities" of an 
unequal system of justice, or uhether they constitute a serious problem 
depends upon one's value orientation* If a problem is seen, t^Bn it 
bncomes important to determine why the respondents feel that lau 
officers act uith partiality toujard certain groups. The logical source 
of such feelings are that officers are partial, or that certain 
qeneral feelinos of the respondents arising from their life circumstan*- 
CBS lead them to believe that partiality exists, even though it may 
not. Aqain the tuo possibilities are not mutually exclusive* Further 
research is needed to identify the factors uhich contribute to the 
students' feelings that lau officers are partial in the performance 
of thair duties* 



SUBGROUP :.:DMPAR1S0[\I OF RATINGS 



The displays of ratings given lau enforcement officers in the 
preceding section depicted considerable variation in the respondents' 
Rvaluations, The investigators ujere interested in identifying, in so 
far as possible uithin the scope of the study, the sources of varia- 
tion in students' ratings. As a preliminary step, the total sample 
ujas divided into various subgroups as follous: 

(a) male va female respondentSp 

(b) the five different schools attended by the respondents, 

(c) four income levies of respondents' parents, and 

(d) kO identified non-uhite, minority students vs 
randomly selected uhite students. 

The investigators computed the average ratings of each subgroup 
category, then made between category comparisons. Analysis of variance 
procedures uere used to determine the probability that observed dif- 
ferences uJerc due to chance* The averages for each subgroup of the 
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four cntfiqorle3 above appear In Table 5^ The ••P valuea" on the last 
line of each division are the consequence of the analysis of variance 
nrocedurf's, ncnernllv anenkinn, the larqer thR F value reported, the 
leas likely the observed differences in aver&ge ratings are due to 
chance factorst The decimal figures at the bottom of the page indicate 
the Drobability that the differences are due to chance. The investi- 
qators rejected the proposition that any observBri difference was due 
to chance if the probability of this occurence was tOD or 1b8S» Those 
f valuEG uithout asterisks reflect observed differences in subgroup 
averaqes uhich uere judned to be uithin the realm of chance variationp 
thus not reflecting reliable riifferences in the average ratings of 
the groups. 

[jex Diffsrences The female respondents gave Iru offioers sin- 
nificantly higher ratings on thn three scales measuring profBSsional 
and personal charactersit ics , and the greatest riifference occurs for 
the scores on tha Interpersonal Relations scale. These findings are 
consistent uith those of similar attitude studies uhich indicate that 
adolescent girls are someuhat more conforming than boys and have more 
benevolent feelings touard male authority figurest It is possible 
that theae feelings have foundation in fact. By social custom, girls 
generally receive prefErred treatment from male authority figures, 
and they may reciprocate with positive regard. Adolescent boys, 
hnuEver, arp more intensely involved in the procEss of Bmancipatian 
and thE dEVElanmsnt of autonomy. This procRSS oftsn involvES soms 
rRbellioii anainst the father, a rebellion uhich not infregucntly is 
generalized to male authority outside thn home. Then too, by cultural 
tradition, male authority figures tend to resnond mavp. firmly to the 
vaqrancins of adolescent boys than to those of girls. 

Significant sex differences also occur in ratings of impartiality* 
Although both girls and boys feci that officers give preferred treat- 
ment to nirls, hoys feel that thin favoritism is stronger than do the 
girls. On the ott^^r hand, girls more ttian boys feel that officers 
favor r^ainrity culture cptRqories of nc-.rst.ps in contract uith **sub- 
cultural" persons. This latter difference, although ntat ist ically 
significant, is actually too small to have any practical conaeouence. 

Oifferencas in L;chools The average rations on all Bcales ujere 
computed for Rach of thn five schools in tha study sample. As can ba 
seen from Table 5, overall variation from scfiool to school is rather 
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minor. There uerei houieveri se\/eral sinniflcant differences. School 
1 respondents gav/e the highest ratings on the three scales assessing 
professional competency and quality of IntGrpersonal relationst (ilith 
one exception ( Intiirpersonal Relations scale) ^ bchool 2 respondents 
made the lowest ratings. The remaininq three schools occupied inter- 
mediate positions between these two. There are notable differences 
in the demographic chorac teristics of School 1 and School 2. The 
former is situated close to the population center of the Countyi uhile 
the latter is remote to this canter. School 2 also has a higher 
concentratian of minority students than does School 1. Uhethar these 
contrasting characteristics contribute to the differences in the rat- 
ings of the respondents cannot be datermined from the information 
obtained in the study. The more precise identification of the relation- 
ship between such demographic information and attitudes toward law 
enforcement should be undertaken in future studies. 

Differences in Income Lex/els The respondents f ram all schools 
were divided into four groups according to the income levels of their 
parents. It is apporent from the display of scale averages in Table 5, 
that income level of parents is not systematically related to the 
respondents' ratings of law officers. Thiv^ finding contrasts with a 
common stereotype that people in lower income groups feel greater 
rPF.entment toward authority. It iS| however, consistent with the 
results of studies of other investigators. A trend in the impartiality 
ratings of the different income groups can be observed in Table 5. 
Respondents from higher income homes rate officers as being more 
partial to select social groups than do respondents from lower income 
homes. The actual differences ore too small to warrant interpretation. 

Ma.iority vs Minority Because of restrictions imposed by stipu- 
lations qoverning the collection of questionnaire informationi identi- 
fication of the minority-majority status was possible in only one 
school. The ratings of forty minority students were contrasted with 
those of forty "ipajority" students randomly selectnd from the sample. 
As can be seen from the display of average ratings in Table 5, minority 
students nave substantially lower ratings on the three scnles assessing 
personal and professional qualities of law officers. The sources of 
these differences logically derive from eithRr or both of the following 
conditions. First, the general life experiences of the minority 
students may predispose them to have somewhat more negative attitudes 
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tQUiard authority in qeneral and touiprrJ law officers in particular. 
Pertinent aBpecta of such Bxperiance may be prejudicial treatment by 
members of tht- majority culture which in turn cieneratE feplinqa of 
resentment among minnrity rH'rsona. That such prejudice does exist is 
an unpleasant but documented fact of community life. If the minority 
respondents feci rBsentment toward the mtijority, such fef^ling may 
find Expression in more nnqntiv/e attitudes toujard law officers who 
are not only conspicuous reprosentativ/es of social authority, but 
also are most often members of the majority -julture. The second 
logical source of differences in the ratings of minority vs majority 
respondents is in the nature of the actual interactions of minority 
students uith lau officersr The minority respondents may behav/e in 
such a way that they receiuE harsher treatment, or Isw officers them- 
selv/es, bEcauSE of acquirad starEotypes, may not respond as uiell to 
minority persons as they do to others. Theae comments must be consid- 
ered as larqely speculotiv/e in the abaence of more definitive informa- 
tion, 

Summary Comments on Group Differences As noted in thr immedi- 
ately precedinq section, n number of significant differences in the 
average ratings of samplE: subgroups were identified. GirlR gav/e 
hinher ratinqs than boys, resnondents from the school nearest the 
counties nopulation center gave more favorable ratings than those in 
a school more re'^otp, and minority students gave louer ratings than a 
random sample of non-minority students. Various reasons uere offered 
for these significant differences. The group comparisons enable a 
pnrticil "explanation" of variance in student evaluations of law 
officers in that they show that some of this variance is systematical- 
ly distributed in accordance with subgroup membership. In plain 
language, this means that belonging to a certain group, g. g., boy or 
girl, minority or majority, is to a significant extent predictivG of 
attituc.ies touard lau officers. 

The population from ujhich the sr.implB ujas draun (advanced level 
hinh school youth), is nnrrou in compnriaon to the total riinge of 
peoplR rRSiding in Humboldt County. As a consequence, many group 
comparisons of importance could not be made. Possible differences in 
attitudes touard lau f^nf orcpment over a wide span of age groups, for 
example, from fourth grade through adulthood, would indicate age 
periods where critical lack of rapport betwepo youth and lau officers 
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beqan tn develop. Programs to promote morf? positive relationships 
uould be most effectively emplnyed at or precedina these periods. It 
is also important to study possible diFferincES betuiBen youth atti- 
tudes and those nf adults. Although the sample size uas too small to 
be represBntBtivBi the rntings given laui officers by Grand Jury mem- 
bers were much higher than those given by the high schonl respondents. 
Further, a number of queetionnaires cDmpleted by adult residents uho 
have chosen a life style distinctively different from the majority, 
□avE lauj officers much louer ratings than did thn high school students. 

The nractical significance of subgroup differences is that atti- 
tudes touard lauj enforcement are not uniformly distributed throughout 
the County^s population. Programs designed to improve relationships 
betueen lau officers and residents uill be most effective if they are 
directed touard those groups and age periods identified as having the 
most seriously negative attitudes, once the causes of negativity have 
bpen clarified. 



PERIJUI\IAL-5QCIAL ATTITUDLG AIMD RAri[\lG5 Of LAU UFFICERS 



As stated in tha preceding section of this renort, the investi- 
aators hsve attempted to identify the sources of variation in ratings 
of lauj officers. It uas demonstrated that subgroup membership uas one 
such source. Implicit in the follouinq nnalysis is the assumption that 
rrtings of lau officers are influenci^d by the broader, and perhaps 
more stable, personal and social attitudes of the respondents; and 
that these latter attitudes constitute an important source of varia*- 
tion in the evaluatory ratings. 

The item pool for the personal-social attitude information field 
was designed to reflect tuo primpiry concepts. The first concerns 
fenlinqs of alienation, the feeling of not belonging to, or being 
valued hy others and by society in qeneral • The second concerns 
author i tar ianism J uihich in a broad snese, means nn unquestioning 
belief in the "riqhtness" of authority no matter uhat the uircumstan- 
ces. Authoritarianism may also mean an acceptance of thp majority 
□nint of vieu and a rrjection of diverqent ooinions on controversial 
issues. Roth of these attitudes uere, in previous studies by the 
present investigators and others, shoun to be related to a broad 
ranne of sociai behavior, 
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The Structure of PBrsonal-SDclal Attltudea The quBationnaire 
items uhich constituted the personal-social information field were 
intercorrelated and factor analyzed fallowing the procedure described 
in earlier sections of this report. The analysis produced three inde- 
pendent attitude dimensions. The three attitude dimensions are de* 
scribed belou, und on anolysis of their relation to ratings of law 
officers follows* 

Al ienation The items correlated with the Alienation dimension 
appear in Table 6^ and thhi distribution of total scale scores is 
prRsentPd in Finure 7. It can be inferred from an inspection of the 
itpms thiit alienation encompassEs the following feelings: 

(1) not being valued or understood by others, esoecially by those 
in positions of prestige and authority; 

(2) having a system nf values and priorities felt to conflict 
with those of the majority; 

(3) pxperiancing a sense of injustice about the quality of treat- 
ment accorded by those in more powerful positions; 

iU) feelings of powerlessness to direct one^s own life; and, 
(5) a sense of personal unhappinsss and aloneness. 



TABUe t 

ALIENATION ITEMS 



Inalde ayaelf, I feel very angry at the way I am treat 5d. 



agree 



1 1— ^ — r 



diaagree 



I think that persons tn positiorw of authority don»t really knew or understand peraona 
like myself. 



agree 



T r 



disagree 



I an disgusted and angry at the insensitive way in whl2h comoon people are treated by 
persona in positions of authority. 



agree 



t t — 



disagree 



I would be iruch happier if I lived in a society where iho individual was treated with aore 
decency and respect, 

I * I *! ? 1 

Agree ^ ^ diaagree 

I b»ileive that aost per3ons in positions of authority jrob-ibly wouldA^t approve of the things I 
think and do* 



agree 



I I 



0 



disagree 



I am perfectly content and happy with ay life. 



agree 



r 



♦ ♦ ♦ 0 

I have aerioua doubts that I will ever fit In with soc.ety. 



agree 



I r 



disagree 



diaagree 



FACTCR 



.66 



.60 



.57 



.53 



.51 



-.51 
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ALIENATION (CONTINUED) 



Toun« people ere ijUea no poiltlon of real laporUnce end ro^pcaelblUty in our eoclety. 



egree 



f — "^-T — — — ^ 



diaa^ree 



leore then alaoat anything elae I would like to be fr«f to aake agr own declaiona end aenege 
own lire» ^ 

agree ^ ' » ' ' dlaegree 
4.^ + o - 

Kqual juatlce ia not £iven to ell meobora of our aocicty, 

T 1 f 1 1 



Agree 

life would bo better for everyone If things were 8iap.\er, 

* ■ * 1 — I 



agree 



r 



O 



dieegree 



diaagree 



In life there ian't any place where I ma trul^' wanted by othera. 



agree 



T H ^ * 



1 lii 



diaagree 



+ ^ ^ o — 

The things I value ooat in life are not rsgiu-ded as iiaporttvnt by society in general. 



agree 



I =H *i 1 



I like myself Just as I am. 



agree 



f==F 



T r 



disagree 



disagree 



FACTOR 
LUAD!NOS 



.42 



.3a 



.34 



.32 



-.28 



FIOURE 7 

DISTRIBUTION OF RATINGS - 
ALIENATION SCALE SCORES 



Low 

Alienation 



Hiph 

Alienation 



SCORES FRFaUENCY .. 
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That alienation is not a pleasant condition is obv/inus from the 
description above* It therefor, seems reasonable to assume that those 
respondents uho indicated a substc?ntial denree of alienation did not 
deliberately select this state of existence. Rather, it seems more 
likely that the events and circumstances of their lives, not under 
immediate conscious cantrcl, resulted in feelings of alienation. 
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Autharitarian LlrlBntatlan The Itama associated with the author- 
itarian attitude dimensian ctppear in Table 7| and the disLribution of 
tQtr.l scale acares is in Figure a« Inspection of the items augnest the 
follouinq to be the principal components of an authoritarian orlenta'-> 
tion: 

(1) punishment should be the necessary consequence of violation 
of the principles of authority; 

(2) punishment of violations of authority is the beat deterrent 
to future violations; 

(3) leniency and indulgence generate a disrespect for authority 
and diminish personal character; 

(U) people uihn violate authority^ or uho □theruilsB fall tn 
achieve social and economic successp do so because of in- 
trinsic character flaus; and, 

(5) good leaders are those uho are strong and forceful • 



TABUe 7 

AUTHORITARIANISM ITEMS 
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AUTHORITARIANISM ( CONTINUED ) 
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DISTRIBUTION OF RATINGS 
AUTHORITARIANISM SCALE SCORES 
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An authoritarian nrientation, as definKd by the items on this 
dimension, implies more than a simple respect for the structure of 
authority in the society, Bsyond such respect, there senms to be an 
implicit belief that those in positions of authority are aliuays 
"rinht^*, and that those uho violatn authority nr^^ cjluiays *'ujranq". 
There uould appear to be, on the part of these with a stronq author- 
itarian orientation, a lack of distinction bRtueen ths ideals of our 
system af qovernment by lau, and the actual day-to-day practices of 
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the parBDns uiho occupy positions of euthorlty uiithin this system. The 
emphasis on punlshmenti uhlch chsracterlzes this dlmensloni suggests 
that those uilth a strong suthorltarlsn orlentBtlon have intermingled 
the Ideas of "morality" with those uf "legallty"| Issues ujhioh most 
scholars of oouernment believ/e should be considered Independently^ 

Lau and Order Drlentatlon The Items assoclsted with this atti- 
tude dimension appear in Table end the distributign of total scale 
scores is presented in Figure 9. The items appear to express the 
folloujing themes; 

(1) maintenance of the structure of lau which governs community 
is the responsibility of all persons; 

(2) those designated to enforce laws must have adequate financial 
support and community cooperation; 

(3) agencies of law operate most effectively when their activities 
are directed toward prevention of crime; and, 

(U) raspect for law is seriously diminished by the actions of 

those in positions of authority who themselves act illegally. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF RATINGS 



LAW AND ORDER SCALE SCORES 
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The principal concBpt uhich characterizes a "law and order" ori- 
Bntatibn is that of community envolvement in maintainance of lauful- 
ness. Lauj enforcement agencies appear to be ccnsidered adjuncts of 
the community rather than its controllers, arijuncts uhich require 
active support of all citizens in order to be effective. The system 
of lauj is perneived as a functional, constructive aspect of community 
life, and the most effective utilization of law agencies is to the 
goal of preventing violations, rather than apprehension and punish- 
ment. ThF system of lauj is seen to be susceptible to threat by in- 
stances of illegal behavior by thns i persons in positions of public 
authority, implyinq the belief that laus apaly equally to all persons, 

Lauj Officer Ratings and Personal-Social Attitudes For each of 
the three personal-social attitude scales, the respondents uere di- 
vided into seven groups according to the degree to which they had 
expressed the attitude mnr^sured by that scale. In each such catego- 
rization, qroup 1 respondents uRre those uith the highest scores, 
group 2 those uith the next highest, and so on to group 7 which ups 
comprised of the respondents luith the lowest scores. Group ^ consist- 
ed of those with scorns within the average range. For each Fcale, 
therefor, the respondents were ranked in seven categories which ranged 
from those most in agreement with the attitude dimension to those in 
least anreement. 



1. The scale score limits far the cHteqaries were eatablished by 

subtracting and c^ridinq to the scale mrans success3ive .5*s cf the scale 

standard deviations. The middle category had a range of one standard 

deviation and all others a range of .5 of b standard deviation. 
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The average retinqe given lau officere uere then computed for 
each of the seven categories of the three pereonal-Boclal attitude 
scales* Analysis of variance uas conducted to determine the probabil- 
ity that variation in the category ssveraqes uas due to chance. The 
possibility of chance variationi as opposed to systematic varietlony 
uas rejected uhen that possibility (chance) uas .05 or less. The re*- 
sults of this analysis are presented in Table 9, page* 26. 

Alienation and Ratings of Lau □fficers As can be seen frnm 
Table 9, there is a highly significant relationship batueen the degree 
of alienation and evaluations given lau officers. Those respondents 
uho indicated the strongest feelings of alienation pave lau officers 
the louest ratings^ uhile those uho iBSSt indicated alienation gave 
the highest ratings. UJith minor exceptioni the retings uere linear 
throughout all seven categories; that is, ratings of lau officers 
ascended in almost perfect order from the most alienated group to the 
least alienated. The degree of alienation is not only related to 
ratings of the professional and interpersonal characteristics of lau 
officers, but also to the impartiality uith which officers perform 
their functions. Those most alienated perceive significantly greater 
bias than those respondEnts who are least alienated. The degree tc 
which respondents experience feelings of alienation is an important 
source of variation in ratings given lau afficers. The strength of 
this relationship is r-.'^vealed in Figure ID. 
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MODEL LAW OFFICER SCALE RATINGS 
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The average acorea on the Model Lau Qfflcer rating ecele for 
each of the aev/en alienation categorlea uere tranafarmed to percent* 
tile equivalBnte- The percentile value for any score is simply the per- 
centage of respondents in the total sample uho had that score or e 
louer one. It can be seen from Figure 10 that average Model Lau Offi- 
cer ratings of the most alienated group uas equivalent to the 11th 
percentile in comparison to the total sample^ uhile trhe average rating 
of the least alienated group uas equivalent to the SOth percentile. 

From a practical point of vieu, the relationship between feelings 
of alianation and ratings of lau officers assumes major importance. 
Those youth uho f^el most alienated from their society apparently 
experience the least rsoport uith its lau enforcement agents. Addi- 
tional research is needed to identify those processes uhich result in 
alienation. Community programs directed toward the improvement of re- 
lations between youth and authority would be most effectively directed 
toward those youth uho are most alienated. Careful thought ahould be 
given to the interruption of the processRS, once identified, uhich 
lead to alienation. 

Authoritarian Drientatinn and Dfficer Rating It is evident 
from an inspection of the information displayed in Table 9 that there 
is a strong relationship betueen authoritarian attitudes and ratings 
of lau officers. Those respondents uith the strongest attitudes 
(authoritarian) gave the highest ratings, uhile those uith the least 
strong gave the louest. For the most part, the relationship betueen 
authoritarian attitudes and officer ratings is linear through the 
seven categories. For purpuaes of visualizing the contribution of 
authoritarian attitude scores to variation in officer ratings, the 
percentile equivalents of category averages on the Mudel Cfficer scale 
are presented in Figure 11 belou. 

If the description cjf authoritarian orientation made earlier is 
an accurate definition of the attitude this scale measures, then the 
above relationships are logical. Respondents uith a belief in the 
positive qualities of authority figures uould be predisposed to give 
aood ratings, virtually independent of the actual qualities of the 
particular authority figures beinq evaluated, just as those respon- 
dents i*iho are highly alienated uould be predisposed to give uniformly 
poor ratings. The investigators feci aamewhat uncomfortable about the 
authoritarian orientation since it implies to them the acceptance of 
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the principle of government by men rather than by laut The readeri 
haujBveri should be free to farm his oun conclusiDns, anri to make hia 
oun intErpretatinn nf the data Rupplied, The inv/entigators hope, 
haujBVGr, that the successful adjustment of ynuth in our communities 
is net continqent upcn their adapticn cf authoritarian attitudes. 
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Lauj and Jrdsr OriBntatian and Officer Ratings The ratings qiven 
lauj officers by respondents in the seven cateqaries of Lauj and Urder 
scores aopear in Table The percentile equivalants of the Cdleqory 
niGanb (Model Lauj Officer scale) are presbuted in Figure 12 belouj. 
Anain there is a significant relati onship betujeen the personal -social 
attitude scalR and ratings of lauj officers* Those respondents uith 
the strongest latu and order orientation gave thki hiqhast ratings, and 
those ujith tho least gave the loujest ratings, Houjever, this relation- 
ship is evident only for the three scales measuring the respondents* 
evaluations of the professional and interpersonal characteristics of 
lauj officers. There are no significant differences in category means 
on the three scales assessing respondents* ratings of impartiality. 
Ratings of impartiality, therefor, arc not influenced by the degree 
of lauj and order orientation. 

.Students ujho have strong lauj and order orientations appRor to be 
identified luith the cnmnunity, Find to pRrceive Isu officers as 
essential to thn maintainence of orderly processes. Their attitudes 
toujard officers are favorable and supportive. Dn the other hand, 
students uith lou scores apparently feel isolated fr(jm the community 
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Find its pracESSBS, nnd ro experiencB antipathy toward law officers 
and their rale in community life. 
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Comments on Hcsponses to Persanal-Sacial Attitude Scales It has 
been shoujn that there ic n btrcny relrBtionship betuBBn respondents' 
scores on the pnr sonal-SDcial attitude scales end their ratings of lau 
officers. The inv/est iqotor s OGsume that thR attitude scares apH valid 
reflections of the students' true fenlinqs, and thnt these are mare 
primary than their ratings of law officers. If these assumptions are 
true, vhen SBvnra] nnnclusions logically follou. First, it can be Goiu 
that the students* e^valuatinn of lau officers ore significantly in- 
flunncnr! by their mnre bc^sic ncrsonal-social attitudes. It can also 
bn said fchtit these attitudes are influential in thp rJctermination of 
a hrnari ranne of socifj] bRhav/ior critical both to youth and the 
community. Therr: ir^ an nb\/ious need for ridditional study to verify 
th^- imrinrtant rela tionshipo fnund in thv. prcsBot investi nati on. 
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PART II ATTITUDES TDiiJARD AUTHORITY AIMD 
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DtSCHIPTIQN UF [STUDY UARIAHLtS AND GltGUP CUMPARISUIMS 



This section nf thB report presents the results of an intensive 
study nf the behavior patterns of 137 students at one of the County's 
hiqh schools. The investigators uere able to collate the information 
from the lau enforcement questionnaire with a large pool of informa- 
tion previously obtained by ERA staff members in an ongoing study of 
factors uhich determine success or failure in high school,^ The tuo 
data ponlT) uert cross-matclied for 137 of the students included in the 
nresent study. 

In ndriition ta the information for each student obtained from 
the Inu enforcement Questionnaire, a number of other measures uere 
available: fron the qenerpl high school study. These measures uere 
made arjtiroximately one yerr prior to the administration of the lau 
F:nfGrcement nuest ionnaire . The temporal interval separating collection 
□f the tujo data sets is advantageous since it provides stringent tests 
of the reliability of the measuring instruments and of the stability 
□f the behaviors and attitudes assessed. A brief description of the 
additional measures appears belou. 

(1) Grade Point Average (GPA) indicates the degree of success 
achieved by th2 student in his hiqh school curriculum as judged by 
his teacherq. The student's grade point average is particularly sig- 
nificant since it is the primary basis for a multitude of decisions 
Uhich critically affect the life of a student, e. g., graduation from 
hinh school, ndmission to higher education programs, and employment 
DODortuni t ies • J)ust as important, grade point average is also an 
index Dy uhich the student evaluates his ouin competencies and abili- 
ties, and by uhich his parents evaluate his success in school. The 
nrarie point avFrraqe of students in the study sample is, as the name 

■^descriDes, the average nrade received in all high school courses 
taKen by the student . 

(2) Functional Information, Knouiledge and Skill (FI) is a meas 
ure of "^'he sturtentc' nroficiencies in the basic ac-demic skills 
uh}ch are prerRquisi tr? tn affective intaraction uith the learning 
tasks r)rGsente:rl in hinh school courses. In simple terms, FI is the 
"readlnnss base" for unriertakino thn mastery of neu subject matter. 
If a student's readinesa base is too deficient, he uill be unable to 
-raster neuj material no matter hou hard he tries, ixamples of FI are 
the student ' 3 vocabulary , ranriina spcKd and compr ^hension , language 
ski'is, computational skills, and unrierstanrJino of basic arithmetical 
coriconts and thnir anplication, FI uas measured by the California 
Test of Oasic i^kills, a cOTimnnly used standardized achievement test. 



1. A final report of the hinh school study is in preparation and 
uiill be available frnm EKA in-mid summer. 



(3) Abstract RBaaonlna Ability (AR) Is a meaaure nf the student's 
ability to think clearly and to make accurate perceptions. Mnre 
epecifically AR is the capacity to analyze complex situations, to 
infer from these their primary featureSi and tn discav/er the cammnn 
themes of i'ntBrrelBtedneBB among riiv/erse sets of stimuli. Abstract 
reasoning ability is assumed by mast psychal aqists to be the core 
behavior measured by intelligence tests. In the present study AR uas 
assessed by the Rav/en Hrogressiv/e Matrices, a standardized, non v/erbal 
test, ujhich is relotiv/ely free from cultural bias. The Kav/en corre- 
lates highly uith complex tasks uhich require the perception of 
relationships and problem solving. 

{U) Model Behavior (MB) is a measure of the degree to which the 
student conforms to a model of behavior implicitly required by the 
school and its teachers. Several studies by ERA at both the elementary 
and high school level have identified the essential features of this 
behavior model to be: 

(a) compliance in carrying out teachsrs' instructions 
including listening attentively, follouinq mandated procedures and 
organization modes, and attention to details; 

(b) conformity to prearranqed schedules including being on 
time to class and appointments, handing assinnments in at designated 
times, and being prepared for class activities; 

(c) deference to authority includinq conformity to the 
school's rules and requlations concerning dress and appearance, social 
behavior in and out of class; respect for school property; and 
acceptance of teachers* judgements. 

Earlier studies by ERA have demonstrated MB to be the single 
variable most critically related to students' grades. In the present 
study MB ujas measured by ratings of the students by teachers on a 
scale developed by ERA, 

(5) Inappr ojjr iate Behavior (IB) is a complex measure of the 
students' infractions of school rules and regulations and subsequent 
disciplinary actions. The measure uas compiled from analysis of 
student records of disciplinary referrals made over a period of one 
complete school year. Offenses uere ueighted nn a "scale of serious- 
ness" developed by ERA in consultation uith the school •s counselors, 
IB represents a behavioral index of deqree of compliance vs non 
compliance to school regulations as interpreted by the teachers and 
Dean of Students. 

(6) Social Achievement (jA) is a measure of success achieved by 
students in those^peer activities sanctioned by the school. The meaa- 
ure is a compilation of the students' participation in extracurr icu- 
] activities and clubs, and of their election to officership and 
leadership in student affairs. 

Self Concept-Teacher (SC^T) is a measure of students* impres- 
sion of thiG value placed upon them by their teachers. The measure is 
based on the assumption that one of the primary determinants of an 
individual's self concept is his perception of uhat others think of 
him. Measures of SC-T were obtained from self ratings on a scale 
developed by ERA, The items on this scale reflect qualities such as 
smart vs dumb, good vs bad, hard uorking vs lazy, and important vs 
unimportant . 

(a) Self Concept-Personal Potency (SC-P) is a measure of students' 
impression of their oun attractiveness, strength, capability and 
independence. The measure uas obtained from atudent self ratings on 
an ERA scale, and included items such as strong V3 ueak, frt? vs 
trapped, independent vs controlled, and attractivja vs ugly,. 

Er|c 3i.. 



tach of the variables described abovR ujas found to have a sig- 
nificant relationship to patterns of success and failure in the high 
schnol, iuhen combined in a multiple regressian equationi the measures 
qenerated a multiple correlation uith high school grade point av/erage 
of •fl^i uhich means statistically that the independent variance in 
the measures "account s for" 71 percent of the total variation in 
students' high school grade averages. The multiple correlation of the 
measures with specific course grades (uhere MB ratings for each 
student by his teacher uiere obtained) uiaa #86; indicating that the 
variables accounted for 7U percent of the variation in students* 
grades in specific courses. Although each ineasure contributed sig- 
nificantly to explanation of variance in gradeSi the most important 
ujere conformity to the school's behavior model (MB) and basic academic 
skills (FI). 

Subgroup CpmpHr isons Further analysis indicated that there yere 
highly significant differences betueen sacioecanomic groups, and 
majority vs minority students in average scores for all seven meas- 
ures. The results of this analysis are presented in Table ID, 

ujith only n feu exceptions, the relationships betueen the study 
variables and socioeconomic classification are remarkably linear, 
uith the r;verage scores of Native American students at the lou end of 
the scales, and those of high income white students at the high end 
of the scales. r'r.ir t i cularly significant ere the disparities in grade 
noint average, the indnx uhich plays such a critical rolo in the 
livRS of students, Unnnr tuni ties for advanced education and for de- 
sirable emoloyment are extremely limited for students luith louj grades^ 
For example, admission to the CBlifornia State University system is 
made on the basis of grades and acr.demic aptitude, uith grades being 
the more heavily weighted variable, Studnnts uho have a nrade noint 
averaqe nf 2.b or less must acore near the tnp of the aptitude test 
tn nnin arinittnnce. Thus most students from louer incomn uhite homes 
and Mative AmHricans are virtuallv/ excluded from admission. Equally 
important is tfie psycholonicyl impact on those students uho year 
after year encounter the frustration of lou and failing grades, ^uch 
negntive r^uarri over go long a period of time for a compulsory 
activity must innvitably rnsult in lou motivation to achieve, dimin- 
ished self concept, nnd fef^linqa of alienation. These psychological 
states loarl to either (or both) of tuo primary reactive behaviors: 
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apathy, uithdraual and droppinc) out; and sngar, hostilityi and 
aagressiont Lithsr reaction further rariuCBS the studanta' chancea far 
success in schoali and contributes to the dawnuard spiral of failure 
and demoralization. 

It is important to nota that the diffarBncea betuBen groups in 
abstract rsasoning ability ( intelligencB) are smalls i^nd the averaqsa 
□f all groups arp nsar ths 5Dth percBntile on the test (Raven) norms. 
It therefor can he concluded that diffarBnces in intalligence are not 
determinants of group differencRS in school success. The principal 
determinants cf louj grades appear to be poorly developed proficiency 
in thn basic academic skills, and louj conformity as meanursd by 
teacher ratings on the Mndel Uehavior scale and violations of ths 
school's rulBs and regulations. Both louj income uhite and Native 
American students are severaly handicapped throughout their school 
careers by poorly developed academic skills in raadingi math and 
languaae* The problem begins in the earliest elementary years and 
becomes more serious uith each passing year until finally the point 
is reached (about the 5th - 7th grade) uhera the reguirements of the 
curriculum totally exceed the level of skill achieved by the students. 
From that time on the students simply flounder in their courses until 
they drr^p out or, less freguently, are graduated. Compensatory educa- 
tion procrams have not been effective in reducing deficiencies in 
academic skilln, largely because they have not been directed to the 
root causes uf the problem. The interested reader is directed to a 
report entitled "Factors ^Responsible for Loy Achievsment of Indian 
ElemRntary [.ichool i:)tudents" for a comprehensive analysis of the 
causes of academic skill def iciencies. The same report discusses the 
origin of lou conformity behavior, uhich is stipulated to be a joint 
consegucnce of sludent reaction to academic failurei and of conflict 
betueen the cultural model of the school and that of the sub-cultures 
of louer income and minority students. 



FACTUR AMALYbIS OF STUDY UAHIAQLES AMD OFFICER RATIIMGS 



The variablrs drjscribed above were intarcorrelated then Tactor 
analyzfid tn determine the dimensions uhich account for the obtained 



♦ Available from Project MICE. Marilyn Miles. 526 A Street, 
Eureka , California, 
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Interrelatlonihips* From this Bnalyais qenernl morics of studunt ad- 
.lustment loero identified, nnd the relationship of thEise mudalities to 
laui nfficer ratinns then dBtermined, The Btatiatical prncadures in- 
v/olued in ihis antilvsis firn tau camplux to dnucriPB in Untoil in the 
nreaant report; however, thK results and their intarprntation are 
presented belou. 

As discussed earlier, each of the meaDurns descritjed is siqnifi- 
cantly related to school success. Factor analysis of the intercorra- 
lations amnnq the measures rlearly delinpated turn primnry factors 
related to schcol success which the inut^stiqators interpreted aa 
Conformity and Autonomy. The analysis from which this inference is 
msde appears in Tables 11 nnd 12 below. 



Table 11. Factor btructure of Uasic btudy Usriables 
with belf L;uncept-^'^otBncy 



Study 


Flic 


tors 


Oariables 


I Lnnformitv 


II Autonomy 


GPA (qraries) 


.7i* 




CcursB grsde 


.79 


.29 


MB (modBl behavior) 


.03 


.21 


AR (abBtract reascninq) 


.12 


.P)5 


FI (CTBS) 


.33 


.67 


IB (misconduct) 




-.26 


S& (annlHl BnhlBuem&ntl 


.2? 


.59 


SC-P (self ccncept potency) 


.3? 





Table 12. Factor StructurR of Uasic ^tudy Unriables 
with Self ConcBpt-TBacher 



study 


Factnra 


UariablES 


I Gonformitv 


II Autonomy 


GPA (qrades) 


.71 


.50 


Course qrade 


.76 


.31 


MB (model dehauior) 


.35 


.20 


AR (abstract reasoning) 


,1k 




FI (CTBS) 


.33 


.68 


IB (misconduct) 


-.70 


-.27 


SA (social achievement) 


.21 


.59 


SC-T (aalf concept teacher) 


.52 


.30 
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Successful achool sdjusttnent occurs as a function of tujc inde- 
pendent modal itias. As cnn be seen from the above tuo tablesi the 
Conf nmiistic modality is characterized by teacher ratinga of the 
riearBB to uhich the student conforms to the required model of behav- 
ior (MB), the nvoidance of violatinq the school's rules and regula- 
tions (IB), Bnrf self concept based on hou the student feels his 
teachers regard him (SC-T), The Autonomy modality has as its chief 
cnmpnnBnts at^stract reasnninq ability (AR), background in basic 
academic skills (FI), p??rticipa tion and leadership in sanctionsd 
student activities (J^A), and self concept based on the student's 
evaluation of his cun strengths and capabilities (SC-P). The students' 
ir?odes 3VP. significantly related to both arijustment dimensions; hou* 
ever, It is anvarent from the differences in factor loadings that 
conformity is the more important determinant. The squared value of 
the factor loadings of a n.Lasure indicates the pnrcent of variance in 
that measure ujhich is common uith the factor. Thus the Conf ormist ic 
fpctor "accounts for*' about 53 percent of the variance in grade point 
average, uhile the Autonomy factor "accounts for" about 23 percent. 
This differential ueiqhtinq soems someuhat remarkable in vieu of the 
fact that the Autonomy factor is heavily saturated uith intellectual 
cnmponents (AR and FI) uhile the Lonformistic factor is not. If each 
of the factors described is conceptualized as a dimension alonq ujhich 
students behavior varies, then students uiith highly conformistic 
behavioral charac tc-ristics receive high grades uhile those uith low 
conformity behavior receive lou nrades. To a lesser extent, the degree 
to \iihich students manifest the characteristics of the autonomous 
factor is ocDsitively related to the grades they receive* 

The relation of the tuo Rd.iustment modalities to ratings of lau 
officers is shoun in T ..ies 13 and l^** For purporses of simplicity, 
self cnncent mBasures have not been included in the data fields, and 
lau officer ratings havF been reduced to their primary dimensions, 
^•^ersonal and Hrof es.sional Characteristics, and Impartiality • 

The information in Table 13 portrays a clear relationship betueen 
adjustment modalities and ratings of lau officers* Ratings nf the 
PersDnFjl and ^-^rof essional Characteristics vary as a function of degree 
of Conformity; but there is almost no relation between degree of 
Autonomy and ratinns on this scale. It can therefor be concluded that 
conformity (as defined by the measures associated uith the Conformity 
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factor) is an important SQurce of variance in this dimension of law 
officer ratings. That this relationship is n stable one is substanti* 
ated by the fact that laui officer ratinqs bjere obtained a full year 
after the other measures were made. 



Table 13. Factor Structure of Study Uariables and 
Law Officer Ratinqs - Personal and Professional Characteristics 



Study 
Uariables 



GPA (qradas) 

MB (model behavior) 

FI (CTBS) 

IB (misconduct) 

SA (social achievement) 

AR (abstract reasoning) 



Rating-Pers. & Prof. Char, 



Factors 



I Conformity 



■ .69 

.17 
-.72 
.23 



.55 



II Autonomy 



.52 
.35 
.79 
-.30 
.5U 
.73 



-.10 



Table Ik, Factor Structure of Study V/ariables and 
Lau Officer Ratinqs - Impartiality 



Study 


Factors 


Wariables 


I Conformity 


II Autonomy 


III +AR-Alienation 


GPA (qrades) 




,k3 


-,19 


M0 (model behavior) 


.79 


.19 


-.06 


FI (CTBS) 


.36 


.59 


,k5 


IB (misconduct) 


-.77 


-.19 


.05 


SA (social achievement) 


.27 


.61 


-.18 


AR (abstract reasoning) 


.16 


.57 


.53 


R at ing- Impart i al ity 


.02 


-.15 


-.58 
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Table 1^* displays the relationship betuBBn the basic study var- 
iables and ratinqs of lau □fficer Impartiality. A significant factor 
BmerqEd from the analysis of the intercorrelations of the \/ariables. 
The netu factor is characterized by abstract reasoning (AR), and pro- 
ficiency in academic skills as measured by the CTBS (FI). Despite the 
saturation of intellectual components, there are no significant load- 
ings of measures of school success, either grades or social achie\/B- 
ment. Therefor, this factor is interpreted as reflecting unfulfilled 
Dotential, and, as uill be seen in subseguent dewelopment, is also 



characterized by alienation, InterpretBd as an adjustment modality^ 
the dimension is a consequBncG of the interaction of abstract reaaon- 
inq ability uith alienation (AR x AlienatiorOt The relationship is 
clearly illustrated in Table 15, uhich displays the results of factor 
analysis of thn same study variables, but uith the addition of the 
Alienation measure from the scale dev/eloped from the Law Clfficer 
UuEStionnaire, 



Table 15. Factor Structure of Study Uariables anc' 
Impartiality Ratings; Alienation, Potency 





Factors 


Uariabl es 


I Uonf ormitv & Autonomy 


II +AR-AliBnation 


tif-A ( Grades) 


,86 


.13 


MB (modEl dehavior) 


.75 


-.17 


FI (CTB3) 


.65 




IB (misconduct) 


-.74* 


.2D 


SA (social achiEVEment) 


,5k 


-.117 


AR (abstract reasnning) 


A3 




SC-P(sElf concept potEncy) 


.bD 




Alienation 


-.36 




Rati nq- Impart ial i tv 


.□2 


-.57 



different conf iour ation of factors appears when ratings of lau 
officer F-^crsonal and Hrofessional Characteristics are introduced :ln 
the matrix of study vr-riPblGs nnd Alienation (Table 16 belou), A neu 
factor, labeled r^eer '^r.cul tura t i on-Al ienation emerqes and it is char- 
acterized by par t icia-:tinn in school oriented peer activities (SA), 
Self ConcBDt (L3G-P), Alinnation, and IMon Conformity (MB and IB). Th.» 
factor is Drimarily the cnnseauencG of the interactions of alienaticm, 
nnn conformity, p.nn louj SRlf concept. Students with this combination 
nf character Stic s nave officern lou raulnnn on the personal and pro-* 
fessional c hr^rac ter is t ics scale, uhile students uith the polar oppo- 
site nharac tEiristics gave hinh ratings^ 

Fables 17 and 18 illustrate an intarasting relationship betyeen 
Authoritarianism, Alienation, l-ifficer ratings and the basic study 
variables. factor orRviously identified as -f AR Alienation is 

found to have as its opposite nole - AR Authoritarianism. This complex 
factor is significantly related to lau officer ratings on both scales, 



and cDPGtitutBS the principal dimension along which officer ratings 
very. Students with abov/e avBrage intellectual ability (AR and FI) , 
hut uho are alienated and hnve anti-authoritarian attituiies, rated 
officers louj on both scales. At the opnnsite e^xtreme are students 
ujith belou average ability, who are not alienated, and uho havE3 
authoritarian attitudes. Students ujith this cpmbination of choracter- 
istics qove officers hign ratings on both scales* Further remarks on 
the negative relation between authoritarianism and alienation uill be 
made later in this report. 



Table 16, Factor Structure of Study Wariables and 
Personal and Professional Characteristics 
Ratings; Alienation, Potency 



Study 


Factors 






V/ariablBS 


I Conformity and 


II Heer Accul turatinn- 




Autonomy 


Al ienation 


GPA (grades) 


,75 




MB (modBl bBhavyioiO 


,65 


-.5i4 


FI (CTBS) 


,Bk 


.□2 


IB (miaconduct) 




,bk 


SjA (sDcial achiEvyement) 


»k5 


-.52 


AR (abstract rnaaoning) 


,6D 


.Oh 


3C-P(sElf concept potency) 


,37 


-.53 


Alienation 


-,□5 


.76 


Hatinq-Pers. & Prof, Char, 


,0k 


-.62 



Table 17. Factor Structure of Study Uariables and 
Ratings of Personal and Professional Characteristics; 
Alienation , Authoritarianism , Potency 





Fac tors 


study 




II +AR Alienation- 


Uariables 


1 Conformity and 




Autnnomy 


-AH Ajthoritarian 


GPA (grades) 


.65 


-,□6 


MB (model behavior) 


.69 


-.25 


FI (CTBS) 


.76 


.39 


IB (misconduct) 


-,6*4 


.37 


SA (social achievement) 


.57 


-.16 


AR (abstract reasoning) 


.62 


.'45 


SC-P(sBlf concept potency) 


,5k 


-.35 


Al ienation 


-,2D 


.56 


Authoritarianism 


-,25 


-.i45 


Ratinq-Pers, & Prof . Char. 


-,15 


-•5i4 
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Table 16, Factor Structure of Study Wariables and 
Officer HaLings - Impartiality; 
Alienatian, Authoritarianism, Potency 



Gtudv 

7 


Factors 






UariablES 


1 Conformity and 


11 +AR Alienation- 




Autonomy 


-AN Authoritarian 




.85 


.09 


MB (moclBl behav/ior) 


.71 


-.10 


FI (CTBS: 


.68 




IB (misconduct) 


-.67 


.23 


SA (v^Dcial achievEiment ) 


.59 


.06 


AK (abstract reasnninq) 


.52 


.53 


SC-P(Gc\f concRpt potency) 


.50 


-.39 


Hi ii'nation 


-.'♦3 


.56 


MU thori tarianism 


-a2 


-.U6 


i^a t. inqs-lmnartiali ty 


.i7 





A[\l ADJUSTMENT MODEL 



As juBt dnscribed, various factor analyses of IntercorrBlations 
among the basic stu-'y varinhles led to the identification of four 
"nfVjUstmRHt nodalitiBs" uhinh are siqnif icantly related to students* 
qrades and to their rntinqs of latu officers* Further clarification of 
thpne rcla tionvShips uas achieved by dntermining the relationship of 
primnry rr.odal i tiev«3 tii each othpr. This uas accomplished by the qener- 
?jtion of second order factors,^ The results of this analysis can be 
illustrntnri by the model uhich appears in Figure I5j page * 

Ihn model is m;^t hematicall y riescrip tive of the relationship of 
the ad.iustmf.'rn t modalities to pach othnr. The center of the circle 
represents the average score of the students in the study sample on 
fiach of the dimensions, and Extension along any axis from the center 
represents increasing rie\/iatinn from avKiraqe, The angle betujenn any 
tujo dimensions inriinntE^s the dearer^ of relationship of the dimensions: 
a gu degree angle ^innifies no correlatinn ; anqlee less than 3D 
degrees a positive correlation ; and angles more than 90 degrees a 
neqatiye correlation * To illustrnte, there is a zero correlation be- 
tujEPn Autonomy-Subjugation and bchool Acculturation-Alienation, but 



1, Second order factnrs are identified by factor analv^^is of inter- 
correlations of scores derived from primary factors. 

Er|c '♦3. 



approximately a .60 corrBlcition between Peer Acculturat ion-Alionation 
and Scnonl Accul turation-Al ienstiDn . aiith one exceptioni all dimensions 
are "simply" bipolar in that their tuo extremes represent exactly ap- 
posite characteristics, ThG exception is the MR Alienatinn-Author i- 
tarian dimension uhich is also bipolar, but in a more complex sense. 
Two components of this dimension, Authoritarianism and Alienation are 
identified uilth opposite extremes of the continuum, alienation being 
associated with above average abstract reasoninq ability and author- 
itarianism with belou average ability. The other components are simply 
bipolar. 

PRIMARY ADJUSTMENT MODEL 



AUTOMOMY 




SUBJUGATION 



Each of the dimensions Crjn be considered as a continuum along 
ujhich students vary in the extent to uhich they manifest the character- 
istics uhich define the dimension. A student's dimension scores ujere 
determined by summing his scores nn the orincipal components if the 
dimensions. Prior to summation, all component scores ucre transformed 
to equal unit scales (z score transf ormat ion) ^ then dif ♦'^erentia] ly 
ujeighted in approximate accordance uith their degree of correlation 
Luith each dimension* Dimension scores uiere adjusted to have average 
values of IDD. These are common statistical procedures uhich do not 
distort the meaning or relationships of the orininal measurements, 

tiach student, therefor, uas assigned four scores (one for each 



dimrnsian) uhirh scrvRd tn locate his pnnltion in the ad,iustment 
models In the illustratinn bclnuj (Fiqure 13 A) the dimensinn scares 
□f one student uere platted. This student shaus an adjustment pattern 
characterized in ordnir nf sinnificance by Pbbt Alicnnticin, bubjuqation, 
^jchcnl Alienatian, and + AR Alienetian. 



FIQURE 13 A 

MAPPING OF ONE STUDENTS 
ADJUSTMENT DIMENSION SCORE 

AUTONOMY 



•l-AR ALIENATION 



SCHOOL 
ALIENATION 



PEER ALIENATION 




PEER ACCULTURATION 



SCHOOL 
ACCULTURATION 



- AR AUTHORITARIANISM 



SUBJUGATION 



ERIC 



1 he relritianship af otudents' adjustmisnt scores ta their grades, 
rcJtinqs af Iciuj officers, ond sncinGcanamic clas2 mRmbership uas then 
detRrmined, Befnre prRSpntinr; the results of this analysis, a brief 
ile^ncrip tion af each dimension and its principal campanents is made 
bel au, 

-:chGnl Accul Lurntian-A] ienFjiion The cnmpanents af this dimen- 
sion are MadRl BehRviar, 1 napprapr iate behaviar , Alienatian , Lau 
an,'! t^rdnr (sncini attitude) and Self L.nncept-Teachcr . The tixtreme 
hiqh (ar oasitiv/e) end af the cantinuum reprns^nts a Strang deqreF af 
canfnrrr-itv ta adjustme* . requirements implicit in the hiqh schnf)l 
sncial enviranrr.nnt p.n6 explicitly renulated by the schaal staff. The 
lau end af tha continuum rcpri^scnts an Gnually c^tranq deqree af nan 
canfnrmlty and suhseauent discinlinary action. In a qeneral sense, 
thiasE3 students uith hiqh scorv^ss have "acc:Lil turated" ta adult cantralled 
dimRnsians af the schaa] society, uhile those uiith lou scores are 
"alienated" from this same socioty, 

^5, 



* nnqatively associated 



Autonomv-^Sub.luqation The principal components ^re Abstract 
REasoninq Ability, Functional Inf ormfatinn, KnaulednB and Skill, and 
^elf Concept-notency • ThnsG students at the hiah nnd of this dimension 
are capabln, uell infnrmRfi, nnd Ftiel thuy hiu/p the* p^rnnnal qunlitiL-s 
necessary for "independEnt action, Studnnts nt the louj enn, houRver, 
have poor ability in clear thinking, have serious deficiencies in 
basic academic skills, and feel they lack the self assurance and 
capability needed for independencn . The investigators qeve the dimen- 
sion its particular name because, in the context of ttitr school social 
environment, students at the high end hove the characteristics tradi- 
tionally associated uith autonomy and relative freedom, uhile students 
at tne lou end are "captives" in a situatiim yhich requires certain 
abilities uhich they do not possess, hence thev are in fact suhju- 
qated. 

Peer Acculturation-Alienation Tme principal components of this 
dimension are Social Achievement (in school sanctioned puer activities), 
Sel • Concept-Potency, Self Concept-Tpacher , *^iodel Heh&vior, and Lauj 
and Order, Litudents at the hiqh end of the dimension identify uith, 
and are successful in, the school-approved peer society* These sturientB 
conform to the model of the aUul t-apnroved peer society. It is most 
probable that the "peer-accul tur ated" students have intprnalUed the 
primary aspects of the school model, and manifest these in their peer 
society. Students at the lou end of the continuun are alienated, non 
participants in the approved peer society. The special siqnificance 
of this dimension is ths implication that students uho fail to conform 
to the sanctioned model of behavior ore not nnly r^eprivF^d of the usual 
reuards (qrades), but are also denied the many socinl advantaqes 
offered by peer activities. 

AR Alienation-Authoritarianism The principal components are 
Abstract Reasoning Ability, Alisnation, and Authoritarianism, the last 
beinq nRpatively associated. Students on the high end of the continuum, 
while briqht, have stronp feelings of alienation and lou feelinqs of 
personal capability or potency. They have very definite anti-author- 
itarian attitudes indicating a tolerant, non punitive attitude touard 
others and a rejection of the unquestionable riqhtness of authority 
figures. Students at the lou and of the cantl'nuum think less clearly, 
have punitive attitudes touard "urong doers", and respect rightfulness 
of authority figures, especially those uho are strong and powerful. 
They dn not feel alienated, and tend to have positive self regard. 

er|c ^s. 



The significancR nf this dimGnsion is that it indicates that studRnta 
of lauBT ability levels uho attempt tn Pcculturate tn the school's 
model of npprnpriate behavinr misinterfDre t uhat is required and as a 
result adopt an autMari tar ian mnde of udjustment. Unfortunately, their 
re^iipect far authority appears tn be continqent upnn authority figures 
uhn Dvertly monifest poujer fnr control and are quick tn punish. Of 
further siqnificancc are nnn actualized abilities of the bright, 
alienc^ted students uho reject th\ association of power and right. 

Relation of Hd.iustmsnt Dimension Scores to Grade Point Averane 
and Lau ITflcnr ratings The students' dimension scores mere grouped 
into five clasces in accorclanci?. with their deviation from the overage 
of r^icn scbIr, F ot esch dimension, the class labnled "1" consists of 
nturiF?nts uith the hlnhest scDrRS, and the class labeled "5" nf those 
ujitn thr^ louEJct scorGB. Intermediate classes consist of students uiith 
buijrps L^turen these tujn extremes. The relationship of dimension 
characteristics to nradn point pveraqe and to lauj officer ratinqs can 
he seen in Table 19, pane ^Q. f he significance of the results of this 
analysis for nrade nnint average is illustrnted in f^igure Ik uhich 
iUustrPtes thr relntion nf grrjdes to the dimensions of the adjustment 
model . 



AUTONOMY 



PEER ALIENATION 



SCHOOL 
ALIENATION 



+ AR ALIENATION 




SUBJUGATION 



FIGURE 14 



RELATION OF GRADE POINT AVERAGE TO ADJUSTMENT 

DIMENSIONS 
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Table 19. Relation of Adjustment Dimension Scores to 
GPA and Officer Katinqs 



SchoDl 
Accul turation- 
Alienation 




Grade Point 
Average 


Pera. and 
Prof. Char. 


Impartiality 




Accul turated 


1 




i;^5 


59 


15 




2 


2,9 


iia 


61 


33 


AveraqB 


3 • 


2.5 


113 


63 


Al 




k 


2.0 


93 




33 


AlienatBd 


5 


1.6 


76 


67 


15 


F value 




* « * 


*** 








21.5 


15.09 


1 .31* 


137 


Autonomy- 




Grade Point 


Pers. and 




f\l 


Sub jugation 




Averag* 


Hi.^f. Char. 


Impartiality 


Autonomous 


1 




109 


69 


15 




2 


2.9 


106 


67 


33 


Average 


3 


2.i* 


105 


62 


^♦1 




U 


2.1 


110 


60 


33 


Subjugated 


5 


1.6 


110 


58 


15 


F value 




« ♦ « 

19.78 


.58 


3.26 


137 


Peer 
Acculturation- 
Alienation 




Grade Point 
Average 


Pers. and 
Prof. Char, 


Impartiality 


IM 


Peer Acc. 


1 


3.5 


118 


62 


15 




2 


2.9 


116 


63 


33 


Averaqe 


3 


2.5 


108 


63 


m 




t* 


2.1 


102 


62 


33 


Peer Al. 


5 


1.5 


85 


67 


15 






♦ ♦ * 








F vyaluB 




20.93 




.53 


137 


AR Alienation- 




Grade Point 


Pers, and 




(\j 


Authoritarian 




Average 


Prof. Char. 


Impartiality 


+ AR Al. 


1 


2.U 


77 


72 


15 




2 


2.5 




68 


33 


Average 


3 


2.f» 


111 


61 


^♦1 






2.5 


119 


59 


33 


- AH Auth. 


5 


2.6 


123 


55 


15 


F value 






♦ * ♦ 


*** 






.15 


li*.50 


B.BO 


137 



Significance ^* siq. at .05 

Levels aig. at .01 

sig. at .001 
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TliL cancentric circina sunBrimpost'd o\jbv the axes of the adjust- 
ment dimRnsions represent the qroups div/isions (on dimension score 
L»cales) uhich Fippenr in Table ly. The center circle represents the: 
mi[i ranqe of the scales, and extension alonn any axis results in in- 
creinsing riRV/iation from thR snale means. As can be seen from the 
fiaure, the AR Alienation-Authoritarian axis seperatea student grades 
into above av/crage and belouj av/eraqe (n\/ernqe grade for all students 
in the sample uas 2JkB). The upper right hand sector of the model is 
the rLiQion of the highest Qraries and the louer left hand sector is the 
rL^qion of the louicst Qrades, Thus v/arious combinations of Autonomy, 
Schnol ^Acculturation and Peer Acculturation are necessary for high 
Grades, uhile \/arious combinations of Subjugation, School Alienation, 
and Heer Alienation result in heloiu average and failing grades. 

The percentiv/e reader uill have noted that the axis seperatinq 
above average from Uelou average grade? is "tilted" rather than 
horizontal. The latter position might be expected since the vertical 
uimensinn ( Autonomy-Subjuqation) is comprised of all measures reflect- 
ina intJ-jllec tual capability, luhile the horizontal dimension (School 
Acculturation-Alienation) haa no intellectual components. The practi- 
cal meaning of the "tilted" axis is that conformity to the school's 
model of appropriate behnvior is a more primary determinant of grades 
than is intellectual capability. 

Line other relationship is ujorth notinj. Students uith lou abstract 
reasoning ability but uith strong authoritarian attitudes (-AR Authori- 
tarian) nevertheless make average grades and do not experience feel- 
inqs of nliGnation. These facts suggest that the school's model of 
appropriate behavior against which students are implicitly evaluated 
has authoritarian cnmoonents, which in part may explain uhy a number 
of brinht and more humanistically oriented students (4- AR Alienated) 
are alienated and fail to adjust succesnfully to the school's model. 

Figure 15 Ghoujs the relat ioiiship between the adjustment dimensions 
and ratinqs of Personal and Professional Characteristics of law 
officers. The principal axis along which rntinqs vary is School 
Acculturation-Alienation, Students with high acculturation scnres 
gave officers very favorable ratinqs, while those with low scares 
qave nenative ratings. The shaded reqinn of the model bounded by the 
AR Alienatinn-Authori tarian and Peer Acculturation-Alienation is the 
source of systematic variation in ratings of personal and professional 




0 
■f 

characteristics, btudents with various cDmbinations of Peer AccuJ tur- 
atioPp hchaol Accul turatinn and Authnri t:p.rianism qyve poBitivR ratinqs, 
ujhilG those uith cnmrjinr^ uions of Heer Al iGnf^tion, bchanl Aliun^^tion 
anu Alifcination Qi^vr nequtive rutinos. 



RELATION OF RATINGS OF LAW OFFICER PERSONAL AND 
PROFESSIONAL CHARACTERISTICS TO ADJUSTMENT DIMENSIONS 

AUTONOMY 



Fl 




SUBJUOATION 



AUTONOMY 




SUBJUGATION 

RELATION OF RATINGS OF LAW OFFICER IMPARTIALITY 
TO ADJUSTMENT DIMENSIONS 



Figure 16 illustrates the r 'ala tionshins of adjustment climensiDns 
to ratinns of lauj officer Impartiality, The r^^ader uill recall that 
higher scores on the Impartiality scale mean thnt raters believe 
officers to be favorably biased touard pernona in more prestigious 
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community pasitians and toujard the majority ethnic grcupa. It uill 
also be recalled that the majority of the students felt officers have 
such bias. The present analysis deals uiith \/ariation ujithin student 
ratings, and the midpoint of rBtincjB of impartiality is therefor the 
average rating given by aturienta, rather than the midpoint (equal 
treatment) of the original rating scale. The principal axis along 
which student ratings of officer Impartiality vary is AR Alienation- 
Authoritarianism, Students uho are bright but al.ienated rated officers 
as being strongly b iased in their treatment of people, while students 
beloiij avE2rage in brightness uith strong authoritarian attitudes re* 
qsrded officers as being unbiased . The model space (shaded) contain- 
ing the most systematic variation in impartiality retinga is bounded 
by the AR Alionation-Author itar ian and the Autonomy-Sub jugatinn di- 
mRnsions, Combinations of + AR Alienation and Autonomy lend to the 
perception of officer bias, while combinations cf - AR Authoritarian- 
ism anri Subjugation lend to the perception of egual treatment or 
impartiality • 

It is clear from the adjustment model that the Autonomy- Subjuga- 
tion axis separates the students in the study sample into two halves, 
□n the right are those students uho have occulturated in one way or 
another to the school society, ujhile on the left are those ujho are 
alienated. 

Both nrades and law officer ratings are clearly related to 
students' degree of acculturation to the society of the high school. 
Those students most thoroughly acculturateti to the school society are 
renarded very positively by their teachers and reuarded uith good 
grades. They feel that their teachers like and value them, which is 
true. They are the "model youth" uho win tht: awards and scholarships 
anri ?re pointed to with oride. Thus the school acculturated youth 
lives in a benign social environment uhere recognition and rcujard are 
earned by conformity. Authority, in the form of teachers or law 
officers, is rRoarded by these students as benevolent and ujbII inten- 
tinned (Personal and Professional Characteristics scale) toward per- 
sons like themselves. 

Gn the other hand, "school alienated" youuh are those who cannot 
or will not conform to the school's social model. Their non conformity 
results in negative conseguences of low grades and numerous disciplin- 
ary recrisals. They undoubtedly experience their high school as a 
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hostile social environment uhere thsy are neither valued nor uanted 
by their teschKra or by their accul turntBd-aucceaaful pocra. Unfortu- 
natfily I since hiqh school attandonce is n campulaary activity there is 
nn ujay these youth can Bacape from ujhut is in reality for them n non* 
accDptinq envirnnmant . As n consequencR , they often act daatructi vely 
anainat this environment* School allenate^d youth uho are rleniecl the 
rewards of positive recoqnition and pood grades parceiva authority, 
in the form of teachers and law officers, as neither benevolent nor 
well intentionid toward persons like themselves; and their perception 
is at Innst partially accurate. 

Since conformity to the school's social model is so criticnl to 
acceptancE? and success, uhy do many^ students fail to confnrmV Althouqh 
thi msuers to this important question must be tentative, certain 
insights have been ohtained from the present study. The bases of non 
conformity may be classed in two cateqoriea: an unuil 1 ingness to 
conform c^nd an inabil i ty to conform, Unuillinqness to conform may 
derive from the attempts of students tu achieve autonomy. Since 
autonomy is taken to mean independence of action and self regulation, 
manifestation of such behavior is often at variance uiith the snhnnl's 
social model uhich has as its essence compliance and acquiescence to 
the teachers' mandates, liihile mnst teachnrs stipulate that they ujant 
their students to be self regulatinq, it is apparent that it is meant 
thnt thu student should conform uithout being, told to do s o, that is, 
the students should regulate themselvKS but in a meinner congruent 
uith thf3 schnnl's model of social behavior. 

The school's model has identifiable authoritarian components rnd 
these may be antithetical to the value systems of some students thus 
reducinq their uillinpness to conform. Such components concern the 
unquRshionadle "riohtness*' of teachers and thnir nGorly tot^l monopo- 
lization of poujer sanctions in the school society. Helativn to toachars 
and other staff members, students have no legitimatized pouer of their 
oun; and their only recourse is to conform to the renuirements of 
those in pouer, or to disrupt, illegitimately, the process throuqh 
uhich teachers manifest thsir pouer. The + AR Alienated studentG have 
the intellectual ability and academic competencies necessary to earn 
hiah grades, yet their rejection of the school's model nets them a 
mere C+ average. It is most probable that the substantial basis for 
rejection cancerna th« authari tarian components of the model, which 
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f^re nnt 'acc:Kn tahl r tn thRSs ntudiintn. Their feelinqs of lou pRrsonal 
potRncy (HBlf CnncGpt-Hotency bcbIb) reflect their actual pouRrlBssness 

in the school soniRty, and thplr feelinqs of alienation (Alienation 
&cnle) rRflEHt thpir ncrccptiun of the disparity betueKn their pRr- 
snnal value systems and that of the school. 

The secnnd cntenory of reasons for nan conformity concerns the 
inability ^ rt:ither than the unuillinqness, to conform. By "inability" 
t^^e Inv/GStiqators m^an that circumstances not immediately controlla- 
ble by the atudent reducR his capacity to conform. These circumstances 
are best described in SQcioeconomic and cultural terms. The schonl 
society is largely modeled P,fter that of the midr'le income uhite 
culture, hitudents from such homes operate at a distinct adv/antaqe 
t rom thr beqinninn to the und of their schnol years. Their clothinqp 
qroominq, sneech, social manners, interests, v/alues, and informational 
backgrounds arc highly conqruent uith the requirements of thp school 
system. Their more adequate financial resnurces enable them to afford 
the additional costs of participation in extracurricular activities 
and the achievement of status in the school peer society. By and 
larqe, mirldle and upper income uhite students inadvertantly dominate 
and mnnopoliZE the. school society. The pouerful relationship betueen 
income lE3vel (and minority status) and adjustment is revealed in 
Table :<!D uihich compares adjustment dimension scores to socioeconomic 
classif iC'i^tions of students. The highest income qroup (which in real- 
ity is "upner-mirlrile" in national terms) clearly falls in the "suc- 
cess ouHjfsnt" of the adjustment model (see Figure 1^, page ^7), The 
louj income unite and tl^e Native American Indian students just as 
clearly fall in the "failure quadrant"* 



Fable 20, Helation of bocioeconamic Classification to 

Modality Scores 



Income 
Level & 
Minori ly 


Suhool 
Accul tursti on- 
^^1 ienation 


Au tonomy- 
Sub juqation 


Peer 
Accul turstion- 
Alienation 


+AR Alienation 
-A(^ Authoritarian 


Hi 1 


13D 


133 


i:j5 


ID'* 


2 


HQ 


IQi* 


1D3 


IDl 


3 


10i+ 


93 


3k 


87 


Lo k 


91 




86 


33 


Minority 


77 


aa 


85 


IQU 


P' value 




9.62 


* * * 

a. 2D 


1 .i+a 
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The discussion here is dirsctBd at two issues. First, the closar 
the Bubculture of the student's home is to that af the schpal, the 
easier it uill be far him to acculturate to the school society and to 
achieve success in it. Since the student hns nn cantrnl over his 
cultural backqrnund, this seems a highly unfnrtunete circumstance for 
students who are not uihite and middle class. Secondly, teachers, 
ujithout necessarily intending bias, perceivE in a more fav/nrable liqht 
students yha manifest the abservable characteristics nf middle and 
upper income hnmes. This unintended and unconscious ethnocentrism is 
characteristic not only of teachers but also of students from favorable 
status homes. The significant outcome is that teachers are guicker to 
see "virtue" in the behavior of middle rind upper income students, and 
to see "vice" in the behavior of luiuer income anr.i minority students. 
Actions based on such perceptions spuriously increase reuards to 
favored students and decreasE those to non favorRd students, resulting 
in further polarization of the school society. Lin one side are the 
teachers and the highly arculturated middle and upper income students, 
on the other F.re the low incom"? white and minority students. All the 
good things in school, grades, awards, recognition, are concentrated 
on the former; while the bad things, refprrals, disciplinary action, 
lou grades, are concantrated on the latter. This pnlarization not only 
reduces rapnort of low income white and minority students with their 
tEachers, but also leads to tension and overt conflict betueen favored 
and non favored students. It is an unpleasant reality that thf? school 
society consists nf those who "belong" and those w'wu do not. Thus the 
fBKlings of alienation which are typical of lower income white and of 
minority students derive in large part from the middle class ethno- 
centrism of the school society, for in a true sense these students 
are made to feel as "aliens" in the school. 

The School Acculturation-Alienation axis alno separntes the 
studentG in the study sample into two halves. In the? top half are 
those students with above average ability (AR and Fl) and in the 
bottom half are those with below average ability. The investigators 
have stated that students with below average ability are in a position 
of subjugation in their school society since they are compelled to 
operate in situations where their canabilities are nnt equal to the 
demands of the curriculum. Their chances of significant acndemic 
success (as measured hy orades) are small, while their chances of 
failure are great. UhMe the school system is ostensibly dedicated to 
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the Dronositlon pf Dptimally educatinn each student in accordance uith 
his ahllity IevrI, reuards are not disseminRted on this basis. As 
Dresantlv ornanizBd, schools are highly cpmpetitive social settings 
ujhere "A's" arc usually cnuntt^r balanced by "F's", "B's** by "D's", so 
that in a profnunri sense, for Every "uinner*' there is a "looser". In 
a similar uay , students are ranked in accordance uith their achieve- 
ment test scores luhich are aluaya normatively interpreted. Thus for 
fjverv student in the 9Dth' percentil e or above, there muat be an equ?l 
number in the 10th percentile and belou. For every student achieving 
at nrade level plus tuo ye^rs, there must be one at grade level minus 
tujo years. This system of test score internreta tion automatically 
Eerjreqates thn schnol pcnulRtion into uinners and loosers. The subju- 
□Rted student is a consistent looser throughout his school years. 
HeinQ continuously compelled to compete in a situation uhere success 
is hiqhly important and failure is orobable is a circumstance to 
which feuj humans nan successfully adjust. 

The reaction of the subjugated student appears to take one of 
three forms. First is apathy, ui thdraual , and insulation from the 
aversive situation; the student simply gives up and ceases to respondg 
even by listenina. Second is rctalintion against the circumstances 
LJhich crerjte the chronic discomfort; the student is insolent touard 
his teachars, destructive of school property, and hostile touard his 
more successful peers, iiuch students are subjugated, alienated, non 
cnnforrners and are generally reqarded as a distinct threat to the 
smooth functioning of the school. The third reaction is the develop- 
mBnt of a oabhological i:lentif icat ion uith the system uhich oroduces 
the torment, ujhiln this "pseudo acculturation" may appear incongruous 
to the rRcider, it is neverthnless s relatively common psychological 
nhennrrenon and has heen renorted by a number of social science re- 
searchers, bubjuqated Bturients uhu react in this manner have the 
strnnq authoritarian attitudes previously described and gave lau 
officers hiqh ratinqs on both scales. Compared with the i AH Alien- 
ated student, the subjugated authoritarian student has relatively 
nositive feeling*^ of personal potency (LiC-P). This positive self 
impge probably derives from the identification with uhat the student 
perceives as strong and forceful authority figures, rather than from 
his percention of his oujn capabilities. 

Since none of the three tynes of reactions Cc^n be considered 
psycholngically or socially adaptive, it is important to examine the 
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SQurcBB of thR aubjuqatinn. The school grading system and the norma- 
tive DrocBdure of standardized test scare in terpretatl nn described 
abn\/B ore stronq and unnecessary negativ/e influences. The commonly 
hrld belief that unless students are qraded they uill not db motivated 
to learn is mostly erroneous* Grades are effectiv/e motiv/ators only for 
those students uho work hard and then receive a hiqh evaluation from 
thnir teachers, Houievei , for those uho uork hard then receive lou 
Qraries, the system appreciably reduces motivation, by the time he 
reaches high school, the sub.iuqated student has lost nearly all his 
drive to achiF)ve, although this motivation can Pe revivnd by alterina 
circumstances so that success can become possible. The best incentive 
for learninn, houevnr, is not nrades but the individual's nerct^ptinn 
of his oun growth and mnstery - not in cnmparisnn to othL:rs, but in 
terms of uhat he cr?n nou do that he couldn't do before. Such qrouth 
can becDme knour'blc to the student (and his teachers and narents) 
throuoh the use of individual, dGVc-lopmcn tal ornuth records which 
could be cnntinuoubly maintained thruuqhout the student's school ynars, 

While modification of thK qrarlinn system uould reduce feelings 
of subjuoation, there are other cnmplicatino mattnrs. The schonl cur^ 
riculum is most conoruent uith thp values, intFprests and experiences 
of the .'^idile and up-^er income uhite child, ler^st congruent uith 

those of lou income uhite and minority students. The latter students 
are nnorly orRpared in background experience for the learning tasks 
at school, /^nd they nften fail to see the relevance of the school 
curriculum to their lives outside schnol. To date comnnnsatory educa- 
tion pronrams nave bnen nrimarilv directr.ri touard "adjustino" lou 
incnn^e and rrinoritv children to models of middle income children, and 
have .largely failed in this colossal undertaking. It has become in- 
crensiinly apparent that the curriculum of the school must be modified 
to- increase its compatibility uith the varied cultural backgrounds of 
the children uho nttend. To the invest iqntors , this alternative seemc 
more intelligent and constructive than the current practice of diaq- 
nosino lou income and minority children as '"culturally disadvantaqed" 
nr "learninn disabled", then "treating" them uith remedial programs. 

CQWuLUDIWG Rtr-iAKKS 
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The sch.ool is a small society uithin the Iprner society of the 
community. Its students are tfie citizens and the school- staff its 
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authority fiqurBs* iJuncE^ss within thf3 schnca snniRty depROds primarily 
upnn acculturntitin, uhich by and 1vvz\b means conformity tn thn school's 
implicit mndel of social hehavinr and pp^rsnnal conduct, and cnmpliance 
tn the uill cif the tenchers. Those students u)hn sn ccnfnrm are reuarded 
uith qnnd grades and other forms cf social reccqnition* They h^ve pa&- 
itivB reqard nf authority fiqures, including law enfcrcament nfficers, 
and this reqard is reciprocated. Students uhc fail tn acculturate to 
the schncl society receive poor qrades, disciplinary referrals, and 
often suspension, expulsion, or transfer to the continuation school. 
They not highly regarded by their teachers, and their self ratings 

shouj that they are auare of this. Their oun regard of authority fig- 
ures, including lauj enforcement officers is considerably less than 
positive • 

The school society consists of a set of processes which stronqly 
favor middle and nnnbr income white students, and which place lower 
income white and minority students at a distinct disadvantage. These 
processes virtually guarantee the success of the former students and 
the failure of the latter. The school alienation uhich typifies the 
lower income white and minority student is the consequencB of power- 
ful sncio-culturnl variables operant in the school society. The action 
of these variables over time produces strong feelings of social alien- 
ation in students from non favored social groups, just as they produce 
strong feelings of social identification in students from favored 
qroups. The processes referred to derive from a middle class ethno- 
centrism uhich characterizes t^e Guhool society. In a simple sense, 
this ethnocentr ism means that the constellation of customs, values, 
purposes, qoals, and standards derived from the white middle class 
culture arc taken to be universally applicable to all persons; and 
that departure from these is reqardp.d as a "problem" or "deficit" to 
be corrected. The actual cultural pluralism of our society has not 
been incorporated into the school system. Those students who are moot 
"culturally different" from the white middle class model, in the 
present Gtudy the Native American students, suffer most and achieve 
least in the school system, followed closely by the low income white 
students. Inadvertantly ^ anc^ without awareness, the Dnqoing processes 
of thv school society almost automatically produce alienation, failure^* 
and disrespect for social authority for some students, and identifica- 
tion, success and positive reqard for authority for others. The inves- 
tiqators have no reason to doubt that these consequences are long 
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laatinq in the lives of the students and that they carry over Into the 
larger societyt The polarized outcomes af out schnol system will be 
remedied only when this system becomes "culture fair" nr culturally 
pluralistic. 

The school society is not democraticplly organized. Virtually all 
pnuJBr is vested in the teachers and other staff members, and the stu- 
dents havp little or no voice in uhat happens to them. It is not an 
exaqgeration to say that the student's role in the school social sys- 
tem is to do what he is told to do; in fact^ his success depends on 
it. Thus the social organization of the school operates against the 
develonment of independence and autonomy. It also fails to ^ro\,idB 
traininc and experience for effective par tic iPatior, in a democratic 
society. Too often, that which is labeled "good citizenship" in the 
school society is actually compliance and deference to the wishes of 
those in positions of authority rather than intslliqent and socially 
constructive action stemming from independent thouqht. 

The student who strives for the achievement of autonomy does 
against formidable opposlnq forces, he must not only contend with the 
insecurity consequent of his own lack of experience and self doubt, 
but he must "live" in a circumstance whfire conformity rather than 
indeoendencB is rewarded. His movements toward autonomy are often 
countered by loss uT stbLus in the school society and reduction in 
grade point average; and his rejection of the authoritarian components 
of the school social model cost him adult approval. The brighter stu- 
dent, in hi- ctruggle for autonomy, comes to understand what is 
hapneninq enzi this very understanding leads to feelings of alienation 
from the system - of not belonging and perhaps not wanting to belong. 
The bright, alienated student has a negative regard of authority, and 
feels that authority finures neither like nor value him, probably 
because the actions of such oarsona ara perceived as or^posed to his 
emcrqencc as an independent, self reliant nersnn. The alienation of 
brighter students struggling for autonomy ujill end only if the society 
of the school is reorganized toward a truly democratic system. 

The school society is a highly competitive social and economic 
system where the scarce commodity is grade point average rather than 
annual income, and whEie success in the sanctioned peer society is 
eguivalent to high community status. Tht relationships described are 
more than mere analogies, for both orade point averc^ge and socicil 
achievement of the ytudo-nts almost exactly parallejl the income level 
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and cnmmunity status of their parents. Furtheri the social and academ- 
ic failure of lou income uhite and minority students insures the main- 
tenance nf thrir familial subjugation in the l;?irger community. Their 
loGS of Sielf* esteem and their inability to meet the entry requirements 
of advanced Education institutions effectively bars them from ecanam- 
ic and social sdvBncement* The differences in school achievement 
levels of socioeconomic qroups arn not due to differences in ability 
to iRarn, ^jut rather are the consequence of the interaction of the 
students* cultural backgrounds uith the school system. Since the 
student cj?nnot change hie cultural background, it seems that the 
school must modify its curriculum to meet the needs of its clientele. 
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